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OREGON STATISTICAL 
REVIEW, MARCH 1960 


(For details see pp. 5-6) 


In February this column first noted the tendency 
for business activity in Oregon to level off to about 
the same levels of one year ago. This trend has con- 
tinued through March. Seasonal increases in em- 
ployment and other non-agricultural series were 
modest. The principal retarding factor appeared to 
be agricultural income. On a year-to-year basis, 
improvement in March 1960 was less than in March 
1959. This is, however, partly because Oregon busi- 
ness activity is now at a fairly high level. 

* K * 


e Bank debits in Oregon in March were up 12.2 
per cent above those of March 1959 and were 9.9 
per cent above the debits of February 1960. All 
areas of the state shared in the year-to-year gain 
and in the increase from the previous month. 


e Wage and salary employment (nonagricul- 
tural) in March rose 3.3 per cent above year- 
earlier levels and showed a 1.6 per cent increase 
over that of February 1960. All seven major occupa- 
tions shared in the monthly and year-to-year in- 
creases. 


e Average weekly earnings of production work- 
ers in nonagricultural industry in Oregon dropped 
to $96.52 in March from the $96.78 average in Feb- 
ruary. The current figure is a 0.4 per cent increase 
over the $96.17 average of March 1959. 


e Lumber production in the Douglas fir region 
of the Pacific Northwest in March showed an in- 
crease of 5 per cent when compared with weekly 
average production in March 1959. Current produc- 
tion was practically the same as that of the previous 
month. New orders for lumber were 11 per cent 
below those of March 1959 and 12 per cent below 
those of February 1960. At the end of March the 
total of unfilled orders was 1 per cent below that of 
a year earlier and 7 per cent below that of Feb- 
ruary 1960. Lumber inventory at the end of March 
was up 27 per cent from that of March a year ago, 
and up 7 per cent from the inventory at the end of 
February this year. 


e Business failures in Oregon in March totaled 
46 and involved liabilities of $1,414,000. In March 
1959 there were 54 failures with liabilities of $1,- 
161,000. Three-month cumulative totals for 1960 
were 132 failures with liabilities of $3,233,000 and 
for 1959, 117 failures with liabilities of $2,585,000. 


e Construction contracts awarded in Oregon in 
February 1960 had a total value of $20,656,000. This 
is only slightly lower than the total for January 
1960, but is 6 per cent lower than that of February 
1959. 


e Cash receipts from farm marketings totaled 
$52,872,000 for the first two months of 1960. Com- 
pared with the total for the same period last year, 
this shows a decrease of 5 per cent. 








European Regionalism Issue 
In United States Trade Policy 


By ROBERT LORING ALLEN 


Visiting Associate Professor of Economics, University of Oregon 
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Beginning in July 1960, United States exporting interests will 
face much stronger competition in European markets. The second 
internal tariff reduction of the European Economic Community 
(EEC) will bring down the barriers toward one another of France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxembourg by 
twenty per cent compared with eighteen months earlier. At the same 
time, the United Kingdom, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Austria. 
Switzerland, and Portugal—the members of the new European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA)—will reduce their tariff barriers to- 
ward one another by twenty per cent. Thus, the exporters of thir- 
teen European nations, which comprise nearly one-fourth of United 
States’ exports, will have a tariff preference over American exports. 

In an earlier issue of the Review, Professor Raymond F. Mikesell 
traced the development of the EEC and indicated its implications 
for American business.' Since that time EFTA has come into exist- 
ence as a competing regional trading bloc within Europe. Europe 
now stands divided into the Inner Six (EEC) and the Outer Seven 
(EFTA) with a few countries still standing on the outside of these 
groups. 


Integration Negotiations 


EFTA is a new organization, although the discussions of some 
kind of a European free trade area go back to 1955 and 1956, 
paralleling the development of the EEC. The latter stemmed origin- 
ally from the cooperation of these six countries in the European Coal 
and Steel Community which was formed in 1952. In 1955 the same 
six countries commissioned a group to study the possibility of estab- 
lishing a common market, which later became the central ingredient 
of the EEC. Progress was rapid and in May 1956, a report was 
accepted by the foreign ministers of the six countries as the basis 
for the negotiation of a treaty. 

This action brought a swift response from the United Kingdom. 
In the Council of the Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (OEEC) the British proposed a working party to study the 
establishment of a free trade area which would include the Inner 
Six. In January 1957, the OEEC reported that a free trade area for 
all of Europe was technically possible. The following month the 
British government published a White Paper supporting a free trade 
area and outlining its provisions. In the meantime, the countries 
which proposed to form a common market had negotiated the 
Treaty of Rome, which was signed in March 1957. In July 1957, 
the French Assembly ratified the Treaty, followed quickly by the 
other five countries. At that point the British began pressing urg- 
ently for a free trade area.” 





‘“The European Economic Community: An Opportunity for U. S. Busi 
ness,” Oregon Business Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 6, June 1959, pp. 1-4. 

“Miriam Camps, The Free Trade Area Negotiations, Center of Interna- 
tional Studies, Princeton, 1959, pp. 2-7, gives the details of these negotiations 
up to the end of 1958. 
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Customs Union versus Free Trade Area 


The negotiations of 1957 and 1958 were primarily con- 
cerned with the distinction between a common market and 
a free trade area. Both are forms of regional economic 
cooperation but they differ substantially in their provisions 
and economic content. The common market or customs 
union, which is the principal element of the EEC, is an 
arrangement in which all of the internal barriers to trade 
and movement of factors of production among the partici- 
pating countries are completely eliminated. So far as com- 
merce is concerned the separate countries become much 
like states within the United States. Furthermore, instead 
of each country having a separate tariff and other trade 
restrictions, the area as a whole will adopt a single tariff 
and maintain a uniform external commercial policy. 

In a common market, each of the nations also agrees to 
arrange its internal economic policies concerning fiscal 
and monetary affairs, wage and labor legislation, and 
other economic and social policies so as to be conformable, 
one with the other. The common market is thus a close 
approximation to economic union. Each country retains 
full and complete political autonomy but sacrifices some of 
its economic freedom of action to the other countries com- 
prising the common market. There are also strong politi- 
cal implications in a common market since it is but a short 
step to complete political union of the separate states. 

A free trade area, on the other hand, is a straight com- 
mercial arrangement, having little if any political implica- 
tions or potential for development. As in the case of the 
common market, the free trade area specifies that the in- 
ternal barriers to trade be eliminated completely among the 
participants. This, however, is as far as the free trade area 
goes. There is, in general, no commitment to harmonize 
economic and social policies. Each country continues to 
pursue its own separate foreign commercial policy. The 
free trade area is simply a device by which each country 
hopes to achieve the economic benefits of the absence of 
trade barriers on its products in exchange for permitting 
goods from the other participants into its own market 
without trade barriers. 


British and French Positions 


The fundamental conflict in Europe today and the reason 
for the existence of two separate groupings is the distinc- 
tion between the free trade area and the common market. 
The British prefer the free trade area. The French prefer 
the common market. West Germany, whose economic in- 
terests are most closely allied with the United Kingdom, 
nontheless supports France for political reasons. The rest 
of Europe for a variety of economic and political consid- 
erations has lined up behind one or the other of these two 
leaders. As early as 1957, the negotiations in the OEEC 
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made it clear that the United Kingdom would not join 
the common market and that France would probably not 
participate in a free trade area. The discussions sought to 
have the common market participate in a Europe-wide free 
trade area as one customs union. 

The official position of the French was that a free trade 
area would not be fully satisfactory unless it entailed, as 
a general rule, a common external tariff. The French felt 
that competitive conditions would be distorted and that it 
would be impossible to regulate goods coming into one 
country with a low tariff and subsequently shipped to a 
country bearing a higher tariff within the free trade area. 
Thus, the French preferred a common market and common 
tariff for all of Europe. 

Perhaps a more fundamental reason for French reluc- 
tance to participate in a European free trade area is that 
protectionism still lingers in that country. France is willing 
to face the competition that exists within the six countries, 
which means primarily West Germany, but is unwilling io 
face the competition of the United Kingdom. The latter 
had made it amply clear that it would not join a common 
market. The French also place great store in the political 
potentialities of the common market, as do the West Ger- 
mans. 

On the other hand, the United Kingdom is completely 
uninterested in the political aspects of any association and 
merely wants the economic benefits. Furthermore, the 
United Kingdom has elaborate preferential arrangements 
with the Commonwealth which would be greatly disturbed 
by an association with continental European countries 
in a common market. Nor did the United Kingdom have 
any inclination to have its foreign commercial policy dic- 
tated by the continent or to be forced to harmonize its 
economic policies with the rest of Europe. The United 
Kingdom thought that the EEC, which was an established 
fact, would result in discrimination against its exports 
since, for example, German exports could enter the other 
countries at a lower duty than British exports. The French 
countered that this was differentiation rather than dis- 
crimination and furthermore that anyone could join the 
EEC by accepting the Treaty of Rome. 

Thus, throughout 1957 and 1958 Europe bickered back 
and forth as the date for the first tariff reduction of the 
EEC—scheduled for January 1, 1959—drew near. The 
French were not willing to take a strong stand, stating 
unequivocally that a free trade area was unacceptable. The 
new French government under President deGaulle, how- 
ever, increasingly accepted the view that the Treaty of 
Rome and an expansion of the common market was the 
only acceptable device for further cooperation. Finally, on 
November 15, 1958, the French government announced 
that “it was not possible to create the free trade area as 
wished by the British, that is, with free trade between the 
common market and the rest of the OEEC but without a 
single external tariff barrier around the seventeen coun- 
tries and without harmonization in the economic and 
social spheres.””* 

This statement has effectively put an end to any serious 
discussion of a Europe-wide free trade area for the present. 
The British reaction was sharp and strong. Immediately 
the British sought negotiations with other European coun- 
tries who were interested in forming just a free trade area. 





3 Financial Times (London), Nov. 15, 1958. 
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Sweden was vitally interested and in a series of talks with 
other European countries the present EFTA was estab- 
lished by the Treaty of Stockholm on November 20, 1959. 
EFTA is primarily a defensive measure, designed not only 
to achieve the benefits of a somewhat smaller free trade 
area in Europe, but also as a bargaining device in further 
negotiations with the EEC.* 


Functions of EFTA 


The most important function of EFTA is to oversee the 
gradual elimination of tariffs starting with a twenty per cent 
reduction on July 1, 1960. Following the initial reduction 
there will be a ten per cent reduction on January 1, 1962, 
and each year following until there is no tariff. This time- 
table is designed to enable the seven countries to eliminate 
their tariffs in step with the EEC countries. Should the EEC 
revise its scheduled reductions—and there is some indica- 
tion that the process may be accelerated—then EFTA will 
also revise its schedule of reductions. 

Members of EFTA also undertake to abolish quantitive 
restrictions on goods originating in the area. Quotas will 
be increased by at least twenty per cent each year until there 
are no internal quotas. EFTA countries will be free to 
retain or change the differing levels of their own tariffs 
against countries outside the area. As a result “origin 
rules” are required to distinguish between the products of 
member countries which will enjoy the benefits of tariff 
removal and the products of other countries. These rules 
require fifty per cent of the value of goods to be added 
within the area, or the fulfillment of certain processes 
within the area to enable the goods to qualify for EFTA 
treatment. There is an extensive list of basic materials 
which will count as being of area origin when incorporated 
into manufactured goods, whatever may have been their 
original source. This means that there will not be pressure 
on manufacturers to use raw materials produced within 
the area rather than those imported from the outside. 

There are also rules designed to secure fair conditions 
of competition, on government assistance (including ex- 
port subsidies), on restrictive practices, on dumping, and 
on freedom of entry. A general escape clause permits a 
member to take certain temporary protective measures in 
cases of serious difficulty for a particular sector of the 
economy resulting from the removal of tariffs and quota, 
or where necessary to safeguard the balance of payments. 
In general, agricultural products are excluded from EFTA. 
In a few cases special arrangements have been made for the 
inclusion of fish and some agricultural products.° 


Impact on Trade 


Despite disclaimers to the contrary the establishment of 
EFTA represents the formation of a preferential tariff 
group and the abrogation of the unconditional most favored 
nation clause among the countries which participate. As a 
result there will be some diversion of trade as importers 


within EFTA shift their purchases from outside EFTA to 





# An extensive bibliography of European integration problems is 
contained in A Study of European Economic Regionalism—A New 
Era in Free World Economic Politics, House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Washington, 1960, pp. 69-107. 

5 European Free Trade Association: Text of Convention and 
Other Documents approved at Stockholm on 20 November, 1959, 
(Cmnd 906) H.M.S.O., London, 1959, contains the full text. For a 
more popular treatment see European Free Trade Association pub- 
lished by the participating governments, 1959, 
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its members within the area to take advantage of lower 
tariffs.® 

Goods entering the United Kingdom from anyone of the 
other six members of EFTA will enjoy, as of mid-1960, a 
twenty per cent lower tariff than goods entering from any 
other country in the world, including the United States, 
which will not enjoy this preference. The same is true for 
every other member of the free trade area. Considerable 
diversion is to be expected since at present, members of 
EFTA make only sixteen per cent of their purchases from 
other EFTA countries. This proportion could increase sub- 
stantially. It is not possible, of course, to determine in ad- 
vance the precise measure of the shifts in trading for it will 
depend not only upon the amount of the reduction of the 
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internal tariff but also upon the height and restrictiveness 
of each country’s external tariff. 

The trade impact of EFTA is fundamentally similar to 
that of the EEC. In effect, the United Kingdom and the 
Outer Seven countries propose to meet EEC discrimination 
with discrimination of their own. The countries outside the 
thirteen-country area, however, and particularly the United 
States, will be victims of discrimination by nearly all of 
Europe. American automobiles in 1970 will pay a 29 per 
cent tariff to get into the EEC, France, for example. West 
German automobiles will not pay this tariff. American 
television sets will pay a 17 per cent tariff to break into the 
Swedish market in 1970, but British sets will enter duty 
free. 

United States’ exports will be affected in another way. As 





6 Jacob Viner, The Customs Union Issue, Carnegie Endowment, 
New York, 1950, pp. 41-55, and J. E. Meade, The Theory of Customs 
Unions, North-Holland, Amsterdam, 1955, pp. 13-106, analyze in 
detail the trade creation and trade diversion aspects of discrimina- 
tory tariff reductions. 
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EFTA gradually becomes a reality, as the countries are 
able to expand production and take advantage of econo- 
mies of scale, as competition with other countries within 
the area enforce a rationalization upon the industries with- 
in the area, these countries will be an increasingly formid- 
able competitor in third countries. The productivity of 
countries in EFTA has been increasing in the post-war per- 
iod at a rapid rate and the formation of EFTA will enable 
these countries to achieve further productivity gains. 

Still another impact is the possibility that American com- 
panies will establish branch plants in countries adhering to 
EFTA. In this way, the company avoids the tariff on the 
goods and becomes a participant in the preferential sys- 
tem. The United States benefits in employment and income 
in the exports which establish the plants but these economic 
benefits accrue to the country where they exist for the con- 
tinuing flow of goods thereafter. It is even possible, indeed 
likely, that the stronger competitive position of EFTA 
countries will begin to increase their incursions directly 
into the United States’ market. 

But all is not to the disadvantage of the United States. 
One of the fundamenal reasons for the establishment of 
EFTA is to increase the real income of the area, and there 
is every reason to expect an enlarged rate of growth of the 
economy. As income grows, so will grow the total demand 
for imports by these countries and the United States can 
be expected to share by exporting greater quantities of 
goods to EFTA countries. Thus, the formation of EFTA 
will result in trade creation as well as trade diversion and 
the United States may benefit to some extent from the trade 
creation. 

The most dangerous threat represented by the formation 
of EFTA, however, is not the direct influence upon United 
States’ exports, but rather the possibility of a trade war 
between the two European regional groups. Large-scale 
artificial trade diversion could result in a serious weaken- 
ing of the fabric of the whole free world. Market sharing 
arrangements, export cartels, irregular competitive and 
pricing practices, and heightened discrimination against 
countries in the opposing regional group would reduce the 
volume of European trade and distort it out of its most 
advantageous channels. 


The “Bridge” 


Some “bridge”, therefore, must be found so that the 
present regional groupings do not become a permanent di- 
vision of Europe. The two most obvious compromises, the 
generalization of either the Treaty of Stockholm or the 
Treaty of Rome to all of Europe do not seem to be realistic 
possibilities in the near future. EFTA is watching and wait- 
ing to observe the impact of its discrimination, hoping that 
it will be sufficient to force the EEC into a resumption of 
negotiations which might lead to a solution. The EEC, con- 
vinced that a free trade area is not a workable scheme for 
Europe, prefers to maintain its aloofness.‘ 

The bridge between the two trading areas is the margin 
of tariff preference enjoyed by the participants of each 
group. It is this margin that exercises the distorting effect 
and squeezes one exporting country out of a market while 
enlarging another country’s exports. If the margin is large, 
the possibilities for trade distortion and retaliation are 





*“The Outer Seven, Buying Time in the European Trade Dis- 
pute,” World Today, Vol. 16, No. 1, Jan. 1960, pp. 15-23. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE 
BUSINESS COMMUNITY 


A Pacific Northwest Managerial Accounting Conference 
will meet on the University of Oregon campus, September 15, 
16, 17. Co-sponsored by the School of Business Administra- 
tion of the University and the National Association of Ac- 
countants, Portland Chapter, the conference will study such 
technical problems as cost control and cost reduction pro- 
grams, budgeting for profit, direct costing, and reports to 
management. Industrial accounting forums will consider 
special problems in plastic and steel fabrication, lumber, pulp 
and paper, retailing, wholesaling, and general construction. 

Businessmen of national reputation scheduled to address 
the conference are John A. Beckett from the Bureau of the 
Budget, Washington, D.C.; Joseph Pelej from Price Water- 
house & Co., New York; Kenneth R. Rickey from Ampex 
Company, Redwood City, California. 

Entertainment features an address by Len Casanova, Uni- 
versity of Oregon football coach, and the Oregon-Idaho foot- 
ball game on Saturday, September 17. 

The faculty committee in charge of arrangements plans 
this conference as the first in an annual series whereby lead- 
ing people in the profession may present to maangerial ac- 
countants new developments in cost accounting and tech- 
niques of cost planning and cost control. 

For information concerning reservations please address 
Morton F. Moss, School of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene. 











great. If the margin is small, then trade diversion will not 
be significant. Indeed, if the preference margin is zero, the 
most favored nation clause is in operation and the world 
as a whole achieves the benefits of tariff reductions. Many 
proposals have been made, including the use of the Western 
European Union, the Council of Europe, or the OEEC to 
conciliate the two positions. The most promising avenue 
seems to be the sense of restraint and responsibility of both 
trading groups, combined with a wise course of action by 
the United States. The EEC is considering an acceleration 
of its move toward the elimination of internal barriers and 
the establishment of a common external tariff. In order to 
minimize the degree of discrimination, the EEC would 
lower its common external tariff to all countries which 
would reciprocate, including the United States. In return, 
it is possible that EFTA might lower its tariff, thus tem- 
porarily enabling Europe to avoid some of the worst effects 
of discrimination. 

One specific plan considered by the EEC called for a 
twenty (instead of ten) per cent reduction in internal tar- 
iffs on July 1, 1960. This would bring all external tariffs 
which are within fifteen per cent of the 1970 common tariff 
immediately to that level, move others thirty per cent to- 
ward the 1970 common tariff, and reduce the new common 
tariff by twenty per cent® on a reciprocal basis. West Ger- 
many, which for economic reasons has always had consid- 
erable sympathy for EFTA, has forestalled an immediate 
acceleration of the EEC, thus avoiding for the time being 
an even wider split in European trading interests.® 

The policy of the United States seems to be moving in 
the direction of endeavoring to unify Europe on the basis 
of as narrow a margin of preference as possible. Official 





8 New York Times, Mar. 6 and 10, 1960. 
” Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 7, 1960. 
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United States policy has favored the EEC and has been 
indifferent to EFTA, although recent moves indicate that 
both operations are acceptable, if damage to the United 
States is not serious and free world economic interests are 
not impaired. Undersecretary of State Douglas Dillon in 
January 1960, proposed the reorganization of the OEEC 
into an organization of Atlantic Economic Cooperation in 
which the United States and Canada would actively par- 
ticipate.*° With North America directly involved in the 
European trade picture and willing to participate in an 
overall reduction of world-wide tariffs, the problem may 
be solved not so much by building a bridge as by elim- 
inating the necessity for a bridge. 

Much will depend upon how EFTA works out in practice. 
If the seven countries retain their association, the feasi- 
bility of a free trade area among major industrial nations 
will be established. Much of the opposition of the EEC to 
a free trade area is predicated upon the belief that a free 
trade area is not a workable scheme. If the facts indicate 
the contrary within the next few years, then some of the 
opposition may melt away. On the other hand, the EEC has 
caught the imagination of much of continental Europe and 
the movement toward political union of the six may proceed 
much more rapidly than was originally anticipated, and 
responsible behavior and mutual concessions by the two 
groups may pave the way to an acceptable compromise 
which will result in continued European trade prosperity. 

In any case, exporting interests in the United States face 
a severe testing time in the years ahead while the European 





10“Atlantic Exploration,” The Economist, Jan. 23, 1960, p. 286. 


trading problems are worked out. This challenge is not only 
in terms of increasing competition in export markets, but 
also in striving to formulate a policy for the United States 
which will simultaneously maintain the strength of Europe 
and the United States, preserve the fundamental multilat- 
eral characteristics of international trade, and promote 
the most efficient utilization of the world’s resources. 





Statement of purpose for the 43rd General Conference of the 
Pacific Northwest Trade Association, meeting in V ancouver, British 


Columbia, May 10, 1960. 


Little more than a century ago the Pacific Northwest was 
an undeveloped area still subject to exploration. Now, we 
who live here find it imperative that we turn our vision 
outward, that we explore with care our place in this shrink- 
ing world .The time when our place was an isolated outpost 
of an Atlantic-centered world is ending. We sit in a key 
spot of a new “era of the Pacific” and an “age of the air.” 

The present paucity of our population in relation to its 
inevitable great increase poses special problems in indus- 
trial development and in trade competition with other 
areas. These stress the interdependence of all parts of the 
Pacific Northwest, the need for mutual understanding and 
for cooperation. That we are a bi-national area accents the 
challenge, the obligation, and the opportunity—for our 
own selfish interests and as a timely example to a troubled 
world. 


OREGON STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Business Failures. The Dun and Bradstreet report on commer- 
cial failures is considered an indicator of business health. The fig- 
ures for Oregon follow. 


1959 1960 
Liabilities Liabilities 

$ 590.000 
1,229,000 
1.414.000 


Number 
Jan. 25 $ 515,000 41 
Feb. 38 909 ,000 5 
Mar. 54 ,161,000 16 
(pr. 29 497 ,000 

May 42 632,000 

June 765,000 

July 52 953,000 

Aug. 56 1,015,000 

Sept. : 534,000 

Oct. 5 660,000 

Nov. 5 594,000 

Dec. 1,550,000 


Vumber 


Construction. The Bureau of Business Research, in cooperation 
with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports Feb. 1960 construction 
contracts in Oregon had a total value of $20,656,000. This is 6 per 
cent below February 1959. Comparative data, in thousands of dollars, 
follow: 

Feb. 1960 

$ 5,712 
8,124 
6,820 


Jan. 1960 
$ 5.574 
8.097 


7,077 


Feb. 1959 
$10,462 
10,234 
1,213 


Nonresidential 
Residential 
Public works & utilities 


Totals $20,656 $20,748 $21.909 


Nonresidential construction was 460,000 square feet in February 
1960 and 946,000 square feet in February 1959. In February 1960 
contracts were bid for 636 residential units totaling 761,000 square 
feet. One vear earlier there were 761 units totaling 961,000 square 
feet. 

The cumulative total for the first 2 months of 1960 shows that the 
value of building contracts in Oregon was 19 per cent lower than for 
the comparable period of the previous year. For the eleven western 
states the cumulative 2 month total for 1960 was 6 per cent lower 
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than for the previous year. The national total was 6 per cent lower 
for 1960 than for the comparable period in 1959. The figures quoted 
in this paragraph do not include public works or utilities. 


Department Store Sales. Figures on department store sales are 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco for Port- 
land, Eugene, and Salem. The data are released for Portland each 
week and once a month for all three cities and the state as a whole. 


The most recent Portland data are for the week ending April 9, 
1960, when sales were 1 per cent below those of the corresponding 
week in 1959. 


Sales for the three cities and for Oregon for the month of Febru- 
ary and from January 1, 1960 to February 29, 1960 have been com- 
pared with those for the corresponding periods of time one year 
earlier. Percentage changes are shown in the following table: 

Jan.1, 1960 to 

Feb. 1960 Feb. 29, 1960 
Portland 4g 0 
Eugene +32 +26 
Salem + 9 + 4 

Oregon + 9 + 2 

Banking. Loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon banks that 
belong to the Federal Reserve System are shown below (in millions 
of dollars) : 

Feb, 1960 Jan. 1960 Feb, 1959 
$ 908 $ 894 $ 794 
Investments 664 662 764 
1,684 1,717 1,704 


Loans 
Deposits 


Life Insurance Sales. During February 1960, sales of ordinary 
life insurance in Oregon were 1 per cent ($249,000) lower than in 
January 1960 and 4 per cent higher than in 1959, The national fig- 
ures showed an 11 per cent gain in comparison with January 1960 
and a 2 per cent gain in comparison with February 1959. This infor- 
mation comes from the Life Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation. 





Employment. Information on employment in Oregon is reported Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. A reliable index of 
each month by the State Department of Employment in Salem. The change in manufacturing activity is the man hours of industrial 
latest figures follow: production workers. The index is made by the Bureau of Business 
Research from data supplied by the State Department of Employ- 

ment. Figures apply only to personnel engaged in direct manufac- 

ay Seva game ap pinged ey yn turing; sales, office, and general administrative employees are ex- 

oleic el te a 50.900 50.300 48.700 cluded. No adjustment for seasonal variation has been made. (1951 
: —=100). The most recent reading for Oregon includes March 1960. 


War. 1960 Feb. 1960 Mar. 1959 


Total manufacturing 500 136.100 33.700 
Contract construction 22.400 21,700 22.100 1959 1960 1959 1960 
Retail trade 7.100 76,100 74,500 a 79.1 82.9 July 190.2 
Government 2.700 91,900 69,900 Feb. 79.3 84.3 Avg. 107.4 
Other nonmanufacturing 51,600 150.100 147,500 ie 83 3 86.2 Sept. 102.9 


Apr. 87.2 Oct. 97.6 
May 92.1 Nov. 94.1 
June 98.6 ; Dec. 89.6 


Total Nonmanufacturing 343,800 339,800 334,000 
Total Wage and Salary Employment 183.300 475,900 167.700 


Lumber. The figures below were reported by the West Coast Cash Receipts from Farm Marketing. The cumulative re- 
Lumbermen’s Association. They cover the Douglas fir area of the  ceipts from the sale of farm produce were $52,872,000 for the first 
Pacific Northwest and are in thousands of feet, board measure. two months of 1960. This is a drop of 5 per cent from the 1959 cumu- 

— Seb. 1000 — lative total of $55,380,000 for two months. The following table shows 

war. 960 "UO. 3 war. J ° ° 

= the monthly comparisons in thousands of dollars, as reported by the 
Average weekly produc tion 172,360 172.463 164,318 U S " "a | M k pian Garelon 
Average weekly orders 143.731 163.626 161,588 - oo. Aricu tural Mar eting Service. 
Unfilled orders, end of month 655.791 704,382 661,690 - n 
Lumber inventory, end of month 1.208.608 1,125,506 952.604 1959 1960 1959 
Jan. $33,479 29,796 $45,194 

Advertising linage. Local retail advertising linage in 20 daily Feb. 21,901 23,076 51,956 

newspapers in Oregon was 5.2 per cent higher in March 1960 than in Mar. 24,117 ' 61,247 
: : . Apr. 21,693 41,256 
March 1959, according to records of the Oregon Newspaper Publish- 


iat) May 19,148 ’ 29,153 
ers Association. June 31.614 39.359 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are considered good ind‘rators 
of current business activity. But their value for this purpose can be impaired if they include large checks used to transfer funds for the purchase of certain kinds of capital 
assets that are not “‘business activity.’’ Each month the Bureau of Business Research collects data on bank debits from 190 banks and branches. 

Number Mar. 1960 
of Banks Debits Debits Debits compared with 
Reporting Mar. 1960 Feb. 19€0 Mar. 1959 Feb. 1960 Mar. 1959 


Oregon 190 $2.026,147,178 $1,842,831 ,045 31,806,179,344 - 9.9 +12.2 


Portland area (Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, Columbia counties) ] 
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.338,916,210 1,196 ,910.667 .163,.183.577 +11.9 
Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Benton. Linn, Marion, Yamhill counties) 214.386.1434 210.603.431 200,.252.933 - 1.8 
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North Oregon Coast (Tillamook, Clatsop, Lincoln counties) 33,728,410 31,086,834 32,384,518 
West Central Oregon (Douglas, Lane, Coos counties) 169,298.049 160,.848.565 63.262 .527 
Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine counties) . 87,033,526 80,150,450 82,624,561 
Upper Columbia River (Sherman, Hood River, Wasco, Gilliam, Wheeler counties) 26,503,339 25,541,591 25,854,239 
Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties) 33,093 ,603 30,570,279 26,107,541 
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Central Orezon( Deschutes, Crook, Jeflerson counties) § 32,032,287 28,125.726 27 .866.963 


= 


Klamath Falls area (Kiamath, Lake counties) r 36.152.981 30,918,585 33.395.412 
Baker. La Grande area (Baker. Grant, Wallowa, Union counties) 27,452,038 25,918,311 27.065.075 
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Burns area (Harney, Malheur counties) 7 520.301 2? 156.606 24.181,.993 
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BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits are a report of plans rather than of construction in actual operation. Interpretation of these data must allow for time elapsed between the issuing 
of the permit and the beginning of construction. The information has been collected by the Bureau of Business Research from building departments in local governments. 


Additions 
New New Non- Alterations 
Residential Residential & Repairs T otals T otals Totals 

Var. 1960 Var. 1960 Mar. 1960 Var. 1960 Feb. 19€0 Mar. 1959 
Albany $ 101,520 $ 132,330 $ 16,500 $ 250.350 $ 156,071 $ 246,645 
Baker 7,000 2,500 13,618 23,118 279,700 153,150 
iatetdiieen 266,275 153 11,410 293,838 189,623 86,372 
Send 37,000 23,500 12,895 103,395 165,500 154,290 
Coos Bay 19,000 31,965 19,950 70,915 186.700 250,677 
Corvall's 285,000 150 13,400 $14,850 342,300 
Eugene 387 ,030 150 58,890 981,070 146,565 597,192 
Grants Pass 76,500 15,300 15,350 137,150 116,700 224,100 
Hillsboro 151,400 26,800 15,900 194,100 513,750 143,750 
Klamath Falls 214,539 £3,300 9.343 77,172 .785 696,565 
La Grande 29.255 4,000 22,900 56,155 ,420 26,825 
McMinnville 19,006 90,000 2,325 71,325 50, 64,720 
Medford 167.700 104,238 39,838 311,776 312,: 807 818 
Milwaukie 274,865 100,000 1,200 376,065 56, 326,281 
North Bend 64,376 3,094 3,895 71,365 5,665 124,190 
Pendleton 34,439 34,439 22: 364,207 
Portland 051,660 998,125 1,877,050 3,926,835 3,831.97: 1,626,460 
Roseburg 63,273 122,000 22,655 207 ,.928 , 170,460 
Salem 347,865 51,700 32,195 131,760 250,058 
Springfield os 24,983 18,131 50,614 124,908 148,742 
The Dalles 25, 35,800 18,700 80,300 20,400 94,560 
Clackamas County 2, 340,135 37,370 860,389 501,630 
Douglas County »765 13,575 17,376 121,716 331,112 
Lane County 33,195 151,586 139,399 1,124,180 670,603 
Marion County 692,160 991,700 29.985 1,713,845 
Multnomah County 2,014,894 557,095 117,760 2.689.749 
114 other communities 1,288,236 1,694,513 890.982 3,873,731 














Totals $8,808,692 $6,215,992 $3,523,456 $18,548,140 $13,672,718 $18,938,537 


Oregon Business Review 





